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in his book The Pursuit of Spring and told him to
write it in verse form in exactly the same cadence.
That was all there was to it. His poetry declared
itself in verse form ..." (Edward Thomas, by
R. P. Eckert (1937), p. 150).

Perhaps there was a little more to it than that ;
but the individuality of Thomas's poetry depended
on a new naturalness of movement which came
from avoiding conventional verse-forms and the
remnants of poetic diction found even in Masefield
and Brooke. His special technique was in a
cadence between song and conversation (e.g. The
Gallows, Words}, anticipating Robert Graves and
the later Blunden ; and in a sinuous precision
which improved on the coarse and slapdash texture
of many Georgians. " Dimness and lack of con-
creteness I shall certainly do my best against/3 he
wrote to Richard Garnett, who did not appreciate
his music, and ec I think you read too much with
the eye perhaps " ; his verses must be read aloud
in an intimate way.

Inevitably the work that first gained Thomas
critical praise was of the fashionable kind (Addlestrop,
If I should ever . . . ), and he was always a charm-
ing observer. But his most characteristic pieces
looked inward to harmonise the conflicts and self-
mistrust which had burdened his life for years
(cf. H. Thomas, World without End}. The clean
bareness of When first The New House, The Signpost,
the symbolic imagery of Lights Out and other
experiments show what an accomplished poet was
lost when he was*killed by a shell in 1917.
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